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works, as an instrument, are duly recorded 
elsewhere. 
Before attempting a description of thé sur- 
rounding scenery, | may mention that William 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable} Mompesson had a beloved wifé, who stayed in 
in advance. Threecopies sent to one address for Five| this valley of death to share her husband’s 
Dollars. anxieties, dangers, and duties in soothing the 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher|sorrows and sufferings of the people; when, 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to bemade.|alas! at the age of twenty-seven, she also fell 
ns | Victim to the leveling scourge; leaving him, 
From the British Friend. then a year older than herself, to struggle on a 
mourner and a pilgrim in the earth till the sev- 
enty-first year of his age. He died, and was 
Dear Frienps,—It was a beautiful summerjinterred at Eakring, in Nottinghamshire, in 
day, in the 8th Month of the present year, when/1708. The writer of this sketch, with feelings 
a small party of us paid a visit to the deeply in-|/he cannot describe, read the epitaph of this 
teresting village, or little town of Eyam (there|dear and excellent woman, whose body was 
commonly pronounced Eem,) situated in the| consigned tothe silent tomb in the public grave- 
“Peak”? district of the county of Derby. This|yard!at Eyam, and a translated inscription, writ- 
village, so famed on account of the plague|ten in Latin by her husband, will be seen fur- 
which, in the years 1665 and 1666, destroyed/ther on. They had twolittle children, George 
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In two months after, he again wrote a letter 
to another friend, in which appears the follow- 
ing descriptive passage:—“The condition of 
this place has been so sad that I persuade my- 
self it did exceed all history and example. I 
may truly say that our place has been a Gol- 
gotha—the place of a skull; and had there not 
been a remnant of us left, ‘we had been as So- 
doma, and been like unto Gomorrah.’ My 
ears never heard such doleful lamentations, and 
my eyes never beheld such ghastly spectacles. 
Now, blessed be God, all our fears are over, 
for none have died of the infection since the 
eleventh of October, and all the pest-houses 
have been long empty. I intend (God willing) 
to spend most of this week in seeing all wool- 
en clothes fumed and purified, as well for the 
satisfaction as for the safety of the country.” 
Again he writes, “Here has been such burning 
of goods that the like I think was never known; 
and indeed in this we have been too precise. 


in less than twelve months nearly four-fifths of}and Elizabeth ; but these babes were removed|For my part, I tihve scarcely left myself ap- 
its inhabitants, was still more remarkable on|to a distance ere the plague had assumed its|parel to shelter my boy from the cold, and 
account of the individual who, from a clearcon-|virulence. They never saw their mother|have wasted more than needed, merely for ex- 
viction of religious duty, continued to dwellijagain. On the morning of the 2zd of 8th/ample.” 

there, in active usefulness, during the awful|Month, 1666, William Mompesson and his} But to return to the narrative. Nothing 
visitation and desolation of the place. He re-|wife were walking arm in arm in the fields|daunted by his close bereavement and trials, 
mained in the very midst of it even while the|adjoining the rectory—she dwelling on her|this good pastor still pursued his godly course; 
plague was raging with unabated fury, to give/usual theme, their two absent children—when|and for better security, instead of preaching in 
counsel, example, outward help, and spiritual|suddenly she exclamed, “O Mompessan! the/his spacious  steeple-house, he assembled tris 
comfort to the poor sufferers who were being jait! how street it smells! “The meaning he|hearers within the narrow precincts of a very 
cut off at all ages, and at one time, in almost|too well understood ; the words entered his|deep dell, whilst himself stood high above 
every hour of the day! ‘This noble-minded/|soul, and his heart sank within him. She had/them, in a natural cavern or curiously exca- 
philanthropist was William Mompesson, rector/taken the distemper, the symptoms grew more| vated rock, of flinty combination, with several 
of the parish, and prebably one of the greatest/manifest, she became delirious, and before|arched apartments twelve or eighteen feet high. 
patriotsand patterns of Christian disinterested-|night no hope of her recovery wasentertained.|/From this unhewn edifice he raised his voice 
ness, and devotion to the good of others, that} How severely the good man felt on the loss of|on their behalf in testimony and in prayer. In 





ever adorned the English name. This truly 
benevolent pastor, finding that any leaving the 
district might be a medium for conducting the 
direful disease even to the depopulating of one- 
half of the kingdom, earnestly exhorted the in- 
habitants to remain in faith; and through Di- 






his partner, and how little hopes he had of es- 
caping the death-plague, may be seen from the 
following extract of a letter he addressed to his 
patron and friend, Sir George Saville, dated 
“Eyam, Sept. 1, 1666 :” 

“Honoured and dear Sit,—This is the sad- 


Vine assistance, to prepare themselves to meet|dest news that ever my pen could write; the 


the destroying angel without dread, and the 
Judge of all the earth with joy and not with 
hes He stood, like Moses on the hill o 
phidim, animating and encouraging his peo- 
ple to put their trust in the arm of Divine pow- 
et, and in that only, himself being a practical 
example of the doctrines and precepts which he 
taught ; and marvellously be succeeded if his 
efforts, far beyond any precedent of the kind 
hitherto recorded in the annals of Great Britain, 
It is stated by the celebrated Anna Steward, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, and a native of Eyant, 
“not an individual was known to pass the 
ndary” prescribed—not one left the dale 
Which hemmed in the plague! but all regard- 
#, in the vigour of true love and confidence, 
sound advice of their minister and friend ; 
observed his rules as with the heart of one 

man. Noble patriots oné and all! 
an minister belonging to “the Establish. 

urch”—a Nonconformist, 


tas Stanley—likewise proved himself trul 
Niliant in ths ‘eineaiy or ; : 





destroying angel having taken up his quarters 
within my habitation. My dearest wife is gone 
to her eternal rest, and is invested with a crown 
of righteousness, having made a happy end. 
Indeed, had she loved herself as well as me, 
she had fled from the pit of destruction, with 
the sweet babes, and might have prolonged her 
days; but she was resolved to die a martyr to 
my interest. My drooping spirits are much 
refreshed with her joys, which I think are un- 
utterable, Sir, this paper isto bid you a hearty 
farewell for ever, ang to bring you my‘humble 
thanks for ail your favours; and I hope you 
will believe a dying man, [ have as much love 
as honour for you, and I will bend my feeble 
knee to the God of heaven, that youand my 
dear lady, and your children, and their children, 
may be blessed with external and eternal hap- 
piness. 


honour of the awful and solemn event, this sin- 
gular rock has ever since been known by the 
name of “Cucklet Church.” All the regula- 
tions prescribed by William Mompesson were 
conceived, fraught, and carried into effect with 
uncommon wisdom and prudence; and they 
were adopted to the letter. For instance, the 
congregations, who were gathered at least on 
two days in the week for the solemn purpose of 
Divine worship, assembled in Cucklet Dale, 
in the open air, without touching one another. 
An imaginary cordon was drawn around the 
village, “beyond which none ever passed,” 
says the native poetess before alluded to. 
Springing wells and running streams were 
selected, on the sides of which the people from 
the country, living beyond the prescribed circle 
of half a mile on every side of the infected vil- 
lage, placed provisions and other requisites at 
the dawn of morning ; when, at a fixed but re- 
mote period of the same day, certain of the 
poor inhabitants went and put their money in 
the waters, and fetched the articles there left 
for their support. The points chosen were on 
all sides, in order that the pestilential efflavia 
might not be altogether in one direction, or as 


“Dear Sir, let your dying chaplain recom-|the wind blew. This arrangement was doubt- 


named Tho-|mend this truth to you and your family, that|less contrived to meet, in a measure, the many 


no happiness or solid comfort can be found in| alarms in which the neighbouring people induls 


this cause of mercy and goodwill to/this vale of tears, like living a pious life. And|ged; in some instances, of a very curious char- 


fellow-mortals, whitst the angel of death pray ever remember this rale—Never do any-\acter. One of these remarkable a \ti-contagigus 
thing upon’ which you dare not first ask the|receptacles may be found northward of Eyam, 


overing over the place. His name, how- 


Wet, ia history, is but little known. His good 





ea 


blessing of God. Wa. Mompesson.” 


ahs 


and is this day called “Mompesson’s Well.” 
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The plague has long since disappeared, we hope|and valiant advocate (upon her trial for life) of 
for ever; but this beautiful litle fountain and|the late Queen Caroline. Many of the houses 
water course still continues to bubble and to/are built within the rocks. One of the most 
flow within half a mile of this village of the|striking of these giants of limestone and flint is 
Peak. May it ever contribute towards the|called the “Lover’s Leap,” from the well-au- 
health of the inhabitants, and be the preserver|thenticated circumstance of a young woman, 
from every defilement of the body—the plague] under the effect ofdisappointed love, having, in 
of intemperance included ! the year 1760, dashed herself «from the sum- 

“Few or no instances are on record,” says|mit into the chasm beneath, Incredible as it 
William Wood, a living native poet, historian,}may appear, she sustained but little injury 
and weaver, *‘of the extinction of life, in a joint|from the desperate attempt ; her face was a lit- 
number of mortals, attended with such trying|tle disfigured, and her body bruised by the 
and appalling circumstances, as the plague at| brambles and the. rocky projections that inter- 
Eyam, in July, August, and September of 1666.|rupted her fall."—(Rhodes.) She repented of 
During these dreadful months, the terrific suf-|her rashness, led a very exemplary life, and 


ferings of the inhabitants almost defy descrip-|died advanced in years ; her name was Bad- 
tion. Parents beheld their children fall in|Jeley. 


dreadful succession by the hand of this insatia- 
ble and purple-faced destroyer. Children turn- 
ed aside, with fearful dread, at the distorted 
features of their parents in death. Every fami- 
ly, while there were any left, buried their own 
dead ; and one hapless woman (Elizabeth Han- 
cock, senior,) as we shall hereafter see, dug 
the graves for, and buried with her own hands, 
her husband and six children’ Appalling as 
such a circumstance must be, it is, however, 
only one of very many of a similar description 
occurring on that awful occasion. We are now 
arrived at the period when the fury of the pesti- 
lence attained its rmaximum—when it threaten- 
ed the terrified villagers with extermination.’? 
Up to the 7th month, every family (as before 
stated) had of necessity been compelled to bury 
their own dead. When the last of a family 


died, or when one in a house expired, and the 
test were in a dying condition, some person 
was obliged to undertake (however disagree- 


able and dangerous the task) the charge of re- 
moving the corpse, and instantly burying it. 
“For this hazardons, but necessary purpose,” 
says William Wood, “the all-wise Providence 
had endowed with sufficient nerve, kardihvod, 
and indifference the person of Marshall Howe, 
a man of gigaatic stature, a native of the vil- 
lage, and of most courageous calibre 
During the greatest fury of the plague he filled 
the fearful office of burier of the (coffinless) 
dead 

He, however, tasted the bit- 
ter draught, by burying, with his own hands, 
his wife on the 27th and his son on the 30th of 
August of the fatal 1666! And he was no- 


Between Eyam Dale and Middleton Dale 
there stands a mountain tumuli called the 
“Riley Graves.” Here, in a large green field 
adjoining a wood, were deposited the remains 
of many who died of the plague ; and in the 
centre of the meadow we saw acircular or heart- 
shaped fence enclosing seven tombstones com- 
memorative of nearly a whole family which 
was exterminated by the disease in one week— 
three of them in one day! They were buried 
as they died, without shroud—without coffin— 
without ceremony! One lone woman, the 
wife and mother, had to scratch up the earth 
with her own hands ; and at the shallow sepul- 
chres of her own making, near her isolated 
dwelling, she had to perform all the solitary 
duties of interment to those most near and dear 
to her. The sufferings of this poor woman, 
in some respects, ~resembled those of the pa- 
triarch Job. She was the Elizabeth Hancock, 
sen¥., before spoken of, and here follow the 
inscriptions to be seen at thisday. ‘he first 
victim was her daughter, “Elizabeth. Hancock, 
buried August 3, 1666.” “John Hancock, 
senr., buried August 4, 1666.” “John Han- 
cock, jr., buried August 7, 1666." “Oner 
Hancock, buried August 7, 1666.” “William 
Hancock, August 7, 1666.” “Alice Hancock, 
buried August 9, 1666.” “Ann Hancock, 
buried August 10, 1666." What a mournful 
picture of domestic calamity do these few head- 


which contains the ashes of the father of this 
family are the words, Horam. Nescitis. Orate. 
Vigilate.—You do not know the hour. Pray, 
Watch! Equally ufshrined and unshrouded! 


tropolis, should have been visited by a pestilen- 


tial disease, which had scarcely ever occurred, 
except in great and populous cities. It is, how- 
ever, matter of fact that this terrible plague 
was brought from London to Eyam in a box of 
old clothes, and some tailor’s patterns of cloth; 
and that George Vicars was the person who 
opened the terrible box, the first seized, and 
the first victim to the baleful disease. The 
population of Eyam, at that juncture, consisted 
of about’ 330 inhabitants, of whom 259 fell by 
the plague. 

Finding that the unerring sun had gnomoned 
one of the suicidal Tors, absurdly designated 
“Lovers’ Leaps” (so numerous in the Peak 
country,) into a most gigantic shadow on the 
ground, our party took the broad hint to be look- 
ing westward. With my long-tried faithful 
companion on my arm, we walked the length 
of Middleton Dale, whose white limestone tow- 
er-shaped rocks and deep umbrageous shadows 
from the declining sun, 


‘‘When buttress and buttress alternately, 
Seem’d framed of ebon and ivory,” 


produced a most lovely scene. We paced to 
Tideswell, a distance of five or six miles) and 
ere the turn of another morn, found ourselves 
snugly seated in our comfortable lodgings at 
Buxton, myself rich in the possession of 300 
good specimens of the finely-marked land shell, 
called the Helix arbustorum, which 1 had that 
day gathered. 

I need not make any farther mention of the 
Tor, the deep Dell, or other characteristic 
scenery of this well known county. As @ 
whole, I consider it by no means equal in sub- 
limity to your bold and majestic Highlands, or 
to that which 1 attempted to describe in The 
British Friend for 9th Month, 1849, after my 
then recent visit to the lakes, mountains, and 
waterfalls of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
the nofthern parts of Lancashire. _So, in con- 
clusion, I subscribe myself, as usual, your 
friend, J. H. M. 


ie 
DRESS AND FURNITURE. 
The distinguishing marks of plainness and 


Such was the awful occupation of|stones present! On the four sides of the tomb|simplicity in dress and the furniture of their 
Marshall Howe. 


houses, which were found in our worthy fore- 
fathers, and by which they bore testimony 
against the pride and vanity of a sinful world, 
are, it is to be feared, being lost sight of by too 


ticed to smooth the raised mound and pat the/both with and without stones of memorial, were|many of those who profess to be treading the 


sods of these two graves with much more neat- 
ness and precision than the graves of those 
bodies with whom he appeared to have no 


many other victims deposited in this and the 
neighbouring lands. Very different the sepul- 
ture of the wife of William Mompesson, in- 


same self-denying path in which they were 
led. Indulgent fathers, indulgent mothers, and 
pleasure-loving children, are robbing the world 


sympathy. “For a generation or two after the|terred beneath a handsome raised horizontal|of its light (which those who have been called 


plague, parents in Eyam endeavoured to bring 


grave-stone, having an ancient and richly sculp- 


out of its vanities are designed to be), by turn- 


their cbildren to rule and obedience by telling|tured Saxon cross placed near it, and which ing away from the reproofs of instruction, 


them that they would send for Marshall Howe!” 
From the west we entered this primitive- 
looking village, now containing about 1000 in- 


was found buried in the earth, and afterwards 
set-up by John Howard the philanthropist. 
The inscription, when translated from the La- 


which they have so abundantly and convincing- 
ly received. , ; 
Those lying vanities, which stand in the way 


habitants (at the beginning of its extreme suf-|tin, in which it was composed by Mompesson, \ef God's mercy to the soul, are alluring many, 
fering, about one-third that numbe?,) and were|runs thus:—“Catherine, the wife of William|both old and young, from the path of virtue 
surprised to discover that the present race of|Vompesson, the Rector of this church, the|and self-denial, and little by little, marring the 


occupants were unwilling or unable to tell us 
anything about the plague of 66. We enter. 
ed by a sweep of the road exhibiting in its cur- 
vature varied scenery of wood, mountain, and 
rock in striking relief: within a short mile is 
situated that extraordinary Petrea of England, 
Stoney Middleton, presenting a continuous 


wall of rocks rising in perpendicular grandeur|of Roberts, “the concentration of all the more|of our progressive decline ; 


to the height of three and four hundred feet, 
leaving little more than a road between, and 
where resides upon his own estate one of Eng- 
land’s brightest ornaments of jurisprudence, | 


daughter of Radolph Carr, late of Cocken, in 
the county of Durham, knight. She was 
buried on the 25th day of August, in the year 
of our Lord, 1666.” “Cave Nescitis horam.” 


(Take heed, for ye know not the hour.) “Mihi 


lucrum”’ (A gain to me.) 
“In Eyam the plague was,” in the language 


dreadful features of that visitation in London, 
vithout its palliatives.”’ Indeed it seems ex- 
ceedingly strangethat Eyam, a little mountain 


city, an insulated Zoar, secluded among the 


beauty of holiness in their view ; 80 that the 
testimony tothe truth of our profession Is grow: 
ing weaker and weaker, till, in some instances, 
it appears to be taken away. Rich and of: 
pensive attire, and costly food and farnenn, 
are among the marks of our degeneracy ; &? 
the increase of an indulgence in these is a token 
but may it not 4 
hoped that we, as a people, may yet arise #0 
as ourselves from: the dust of the earth, an 
that Zion shall again put on her beautiful gat 
ments, leaving the adorning of Babylon 


Lord Chief Justice Denman—the honest, wise, | Peak mountains, and 150 miles from the me-|those who are to be destroyed therewith ! 
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Ifthe Christian testimony which we profess|and the skies so rarely unclouded that it suffices 
to bear to the Truth, and its leadings, was more |to insure very tolerable crops thereafter. 
faithfully supported and upheld, how much of I do not know how the origin of these bogs'also been formed to prosecute extensively in 
the anxiety and care, which are now choking|is accounted for by the learned, but I presume|[reland the manufacture of beet sugar, and this 
the good seed in many hearts, would be spared |the land they cover was originally a dense for-|can hardly be deemed an experiment. That the 
those who are toiling day after day, at the risklest, and that the peat commenced growing as sugar beet grows luxuriantly here I can per- 
of their reputation and health, for the supportja sort of moss or fungus, carpeting the ground sonally bear witness; indeed, | doubt whether 
of an expensive manner of living, in which they |and preventing the germination of any more there is a soil or climate better adapted to it in 
have the example of those who are already |trees.—In the course of ten or fifteen centuries, |the world. That the beet grown in Ireland 
abundantly supplied with the means, and are|the forest trees (main!y of oak or firs) died | yields a very large proportion of sugar is attes- 
with themselves professing to be friends of the|out and fell into the peat, which, dying at the|ted by able chemists; that the manufacture of 
Truth, which leads all who are governed and |top, 


re continued to grow at the bottom, while the| beet sugar is profitable, its firm establishment 
limited thereby out of superfluities and excesses| perpetual moisture of the climate prevented its|and 1apid extension in France, Belgium, &c., 


ofevery kind, into simplicity and moderation {destruction by fire. Thus the forest gradually abundanily prove. The Irish company have se- 
in all things, and on all occasions. disappeared, and the peat alone remained, gain-/|cured the exclusive use of two recently patent- 
Let those into whose hands have fallen more] ing a foot in depth in the course of two or three |ed inventions, whereby they claim to be able to 
abundantly the blessings of a bountiful Provi-|centuries until it slowly reached its present con- produce a third more sugar than has hitherto 
dence, consider their accountability for the|dition. been obtained, aud of a quality absolutely un- 
right use of these, as well as for their example} Many efforts have been made to render this distinguishable from the best cane sugar. They 
in the sight of those who are less gifted; lest|peat available in the employment of the Irish say they can make it ata profit of fully twenty- 
the needy be allowed to suffer want, and those] peasantry as a basis of Manufacture and Com-|five per cent, after paying an excise of £10 per 
in straitened circumstances become embarrass-|merce, but hitherto with little success. The|tun to the Government, working their mills all 
ed by their endeavour to imitate a style and magnificent chemical discoveries heralded some | the year, (drying their roots for use in months 
manner of living for which even the affluent|two years ago, whereby each bog was to be| when they cannot otherwise be fit for manufac- 
shall be judged. Wives sometimes not only|transformed into a mimic California, have not|ture.) Mr. Wm. K. Sullivan, Chemist to the 
influence, but lead their husbands, and children|entured the rough test of practical experience.| Museum of [rish Industry, states that the beet 
their parents, to exceed the bounds of prudence;|There is no doubt that peat contains all the sugar manufactured in France has increased 
but may it not be, even in cases like these, the|valuable elements therein set forth—Carbon,|from 51,000 tuns in 1840 to more than 100,000 
fault of the father and guardian of a family}Ammonia, Stearine, Tar, é&«.—but unfortu-|tuns in 1850, in defiance of a large increase in 
that they are subjected to the inconveniences of nately it has hitherto cost more to extract them |the excise levied thereon—that the average pro- 
poverty by extavagant indulgence, which might|than,they will sell for in market: so the high-|duction of sugar beet is in Ireland 15 tuns per 
have been prevented by a warrantable firmness| raised expectations of 1849 have been tempora-|acre, against less than 11 tuns in France and 
in withholding the means for an extravagant rily blasted; like a great many predecessors. Germany—that each acre of beets will yield 13 
and luxurious supply? It is hard denying the} But the chemical investigations have result-|tuns (green) of tops or leaves, worth 7s. 6d. per 
requests of those we love; but when duty calls,/ed in new discoveries which, it is confidently |tun for feeding cattle, making the clear profit on 
obedience has its reward. Wives, consider|asserted, render the future success of the peat|the cultivation of the beet, at 15s. per tun, over 
your husbands; children, consider your parents;|charcoal manufacture a matter ofdemonstrable| £5 per acre—that there is no shadow of differ- 
and all endeavour to bear in mind the responsi- certainty. A company has just been organized|ence between the sugar of the beet and that of 
bility we are under for the right improvement|in London, under commanding auspices, which |the cane, all the difference popularly supposed 
and occupancy of the precious time and talents, proposes to embark £500,000 directly and|to exist being covered by the existence of for- 
which have not been committed to us for the|£1,000,000 ultimately in peat-works, having eign substances in one or both—that [rish roots 
purpose of indulging and increasing in a vain|secured the exclusive right of using the newly|generally, and the beet especially, contain con- 
and sinful display of grandeur and show, and|patented processes of Messrs. J. S. Gwynne|siderably more sugar than those grown on the 
the gratification of our carnal appetites, but/and J. J. Hays, which are pronounced exceed-|Continent—and that beet sugar may be made 
that we might seek to glorify God in our bodies ingly important and valuable. By a combina-|in Ireland (without reference to the newly pat- 
and in our spirits, to the salvation of our souls;|tion of these patented processes, itis calculated/ented processes from which the company ex- 
not regarding this world as our home, but liv-|that the company will be able to manufacture| pectsuch great advantages) at a very handsome 
ing as pilgrims and strangers, who are journey-|from the inexhaustible Bogs of Ireland, 1: Peat profit. As the soil and climate of Ireland are 
ing to a land of rest and peace, where the sor-|Coal, or solidified Peat, of intense calorific pow-|at least equal to, and the Labor decidedly cheap- 
tows and vanities of this transitory and pain-|er, exceedingly cheap, almost as dease as Bitu-|er than that employed in the same pursuit on 
ful life shall be exchanged for an eternity of|minous Coal, while absoiutely free from Gases |the Continent while Ireland herself, wretched as 





BEET SUGAR 
A similiar company, with a like capital, has 












































d unspeakable enjoyment. injurious to metals as from* clinker,” and there-|she is, consumes over two thousand tuns of su- 
ir ' “Are Friends careful to keep in true moder-|fore especially valuable for Locomotives and gar per annum, and Great Britian, some twenty- 
- ation and temperance, on accouut of marriages,|for innumerable applications in the arts; 2.|five thousand tuns—every pound of it impor- 
y +++ and on all other occasions !”—British| Peat Charcoal, thoroughly carbonized, of com-|ted—I can perceive no reasonable basis for a 
A, Friend. pact and heavy substance, ffee from sulphur,|doubt that the beet culture and sugar manufac- 
” an and for which there is an unlimited demand, not|ture will speedily be naturalized in Ireland, and 
ne only for fuel but fertilization; 3. Peat Tar, of|that they will give employment and better 
re 6 anager is tae gear extraordinary value simply as Tar, an admirable| wages at all seasons to many thousands of her 
id The Peat Bogs of Ireland cover some three preservative of Timber, and readily convertible|sons.—New York Tribune. 

¥ vers of acres ofits surface, mainly in the!into Iiluminating Gas of exceeding brilliancy 

e —eietes 


t part of the country, though extending into|and power; 4. Acetate of Lime; and 5. a crude 
ne very part of it. Perhaps one hundred thousand |Sulphate of Ammonia, well known as a fertil- 
\eres, chiefly in the north-east, have been|izer of abundant energy. The company is al- 
e brought into cultivation; of the residue, some ready at work, and expect soon to have six 
yield a little sour pasturage, but the greater|working stations in different parts of the coun-|scientific discovery is the singular way in 
ertion is of no use whatever,save as it supplies try, professing its ability to manufacture for 14s,)which every advance connects itself with past 
‘very poor but cheap fuel to the peasantry. (per tun, Peat Charcoal readily selling in Lon-|phases of progress. Each new victory over 
@ bogs are of all depths from a few inches|don for 45s., While they expect to realize 5s.|the stubborn properties of matter not only 
Wothitty or forty feet, though the very shallow|worth of Tar, Ammonia, &c. with every tun of|gives man increase of power on its own ac- 
“ve generally been reclaimed. ‘This is effected |Charcoal, while on Solidified Peat they expect|count, but also reacts on older conquests, and 
‘ome cases by removing the peat or turf\still larger profits. These may be greatly re-|makes them more productive. Thirty years 
logether; but sometimes, where it is quite |duced by practical experience without affecting|ago, Davy and Arago observed that iron-filings 
tp, by ditching and draining it, and then cut-|the vital point, that sagacious and scrutinizing| became magnetic when lying hear a@ wire that 
and heaping up some six to twelve inches capitalists have been found willing to invest/was carrying a current of galvanic electricity. 
lop; so that it can be thoroughly burned, |their money in an interprise which if it suc-|Since then powerful temporary magnets have 
then spreading the ashes over the entire|ceeds at all, must secure illimitable employment|been made for various putposes by surround- 
bin fora soil. This is not so deep as would|to Labor in Ireland and strongly tend to in-|ing bars of soft iron by coils of copper-wire 
desired, but the climate is so uniformly moist|crease its average reward. and transmitting electric currents through these 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC POWER TO 
RAILWAY TRANSIT. 


One of the most wonderful characteristics of 
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In fact, it has been ascertained that iron always| lo : ; 
the low * : : + ek 
becomes a magnet when electricity is ean but a tack pee dire prmparony — a — a Lannea ener 
round it. ‘The alarm-bells of the electric tele-|freely within it, fresh portions of its uae eel qa enneNe Te ees 
graphs are set ringing by a simple application |rence coming continually into relation with our own schools. The difficulties experienced 
of this principle. A conducting wire is made} ihe coil. The part of the wheel in immediate by the Committee in charge of the above name- 
to run for hundreds of miles, and then coils it-|contact with the rail is th d tic,|ed institution h : 
self around an iron bar. Electric currents are oe. ee ree ae inetinjion have, in coneequancs of s80h6 
and therefore has a strong adhesion for th - i 
sent at will through the hundreds of miles of! face along which i: ee he . a state of things, led them to open a door for the 
wire, and the inert iron becomes an active|the adhesion may be increased or diminished employment of females senssistantsin Ce Beye 
magnet. Observe the clerk inthe Telegrapb|at any time, by merely augmenting or reducin department. 
rss . oe When he jerks the handle|the intensity of the galvanic current that aoe The inducements offered ought, in our esti- 
that is before him, he turns on a streams of| lates through the surrounding coil. B mati i 
electricity th&t runs to Liverpool or Edinburgh,| of a handle the electricit er an be re — anne the eupiioen. +» Seley 
as the case may be. In either of these places off, and an effectual oat be a Seonaie, tans weg eaioes oe — Ps . — 
a piece of iron that is twisted round with the| activity that can make the iron rails smooth or pel desertion Salting, Caer 
eae - — caper a magnet for an adhesive according to the requirements of the the accommodation of one hundred of each sex,) 
von eee ee instant, and this without in any way interfering with suitable class rooms, a lecture room and 
The mation of the bresature, os it ic drawn ap Set th eee = — a fric-|an ample apparatus, is furnished free of rent, 
. the magnet, sets free a spring that was be- sion is effected by saneeah een ee “ takion ore digided hetanes 
ore kept quiet; and this gives token of its| pressure results from an attraction that is alto- the Teachers, in proportions adapted to the 
owen Seer to ring. tin gether independent of weight. ‘The lower por- position they hold. In addition to the largest 
clerk in Edinburgh . by sasuthier + gheos of a a for — r_ is in exactly share, the Principal of the male department re- 
ie tear ci anpet tt che oplncettuatscuiie nae tlerearn cnn aneanaeens 
onds. He is able to do this because currents as jt rises up out of the coil during the sania of tion fo bis Innveves and sony Goviva Ceyeher eae 
of electricity induce magnetism in iron. This,|the wheel, it grows less and less magnetic, the|"™e"t from extra courses to the Society more 
ar fisenarat oe ete a descending portions of the opposite side of the|at large. Now, when we remember that, from 
ihdsll Whales Atatbiiine anes sce ee re increased magnetic/the returns heretofore published in this paper, 
taneously attracis the attention of an eat hun- P M. Nikles” caaateidie ee a the three monthly meetings of Philadelphia 
am miles sae _ |with large locomotives in full operation; and comprise nearly a thousand families and parts 
as recently been announced that this|he states as the result, that the velocity of the of families, and that hitherto a portion of the 
Satta anamaeieriaeia a ete = motion does not in any way affect the| patronage of the school has been derived from 
egistration o i 
astronomical observations, We anes already the catanion of the rail, es ae sues . ie Senay, Wo. ny, SEE 
to draw attention to another practical applica-|dryness, to be quite eleheeieat to the suc- in pronouncing the opportunity one, for n prop 
Sn eaheame tear eee beers has onnies cess of his apparatus, and he has already man- erly qualified Teacher, not surpassed within 
aratus that its ai i : j 
to make the wheels Wiientios bite the rails ee on Soe Senet Smarr ie whys oe ee i 
wit any degree of fileos. Wahkant: inenassidg . The object of this Institution was to furnish 
e weight that hasto be carried tothe extent —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— "a finishing school, where our youth could re- 
7 ‘ A rn ; 

FRIENDS’I NT ELLIGENCER.\ceive a course of instruction in the higher 
branches, under the care of those thoroughly 
imbued with a love for the precious testimonies 
we uphold. It was opened with a Friend for 



















































of a single — ce readers are aware that 
in wet weather the driving-wheels of] ti 
9 slip dot me upon the rail chisel avdeliing ee ee ee 
the powerfof moving the weight that is at P i 
behind tiem. Geen: os a ard FRIENDS Centra Scuoot.-By the advettise- 
ascend-inclined planes with a weight that is ere for ie wn past in our pa-| Principal, whose qualifications were all that 
eyon e adhesive powers of their wheels|PCt it will be perceived that suitable Teachers i 
this result idvariably” follows; and the alt for the Boys’ department are wanted in this in- rh aan te as on ee 
ae 8; os ; expect or desire. He came only for the pur- 
P cal escape from the difficulty hitherto|stitution. The vacancies therein h i : ined i 
as been the adoption of one or two expedients| from the reti rein have arisen| pose of starting the school, and remained in 
—either to increase their own intrinsic weight rom the retirement of those lately engaged,|charge but one year. The avowed object d 
so that the earth’s attraction might bind the for other and perhe ps more lucrative pursuits./his assistance and the shortness of his stay 
eae ti oe firmly, or to let the railway The present principal of that department being|rendered it a delicate, and, perhaps, an impos 
tionally light. la ane at dragged propor-|about to visit Europe, has signified his inten-|sible matter to model its features in a mould 
; ese Ca te | ti i i i 
of power is experienced. Power ib elke’ ob: as: . een from the oversight of|such as his ample experience might have dic 
pended in moving a superfluous load, or the oe — : tated and his judgment approved. a 
oe va or drags less weight even ee ier as we are in the cause Of intention been to remain and establish himself 
na level rail than it otherwise could upon|Education, we feel ourselves called on to offer j i be doubted 
eee cd es Her! permanently at its head, it cannot be dou 
aceaaiierie a ea oa ee oe remarks in connection with this subject. that, with the endowment it possessed and the 
buobiake stiat Aesidemenm to hed seme ntil of latter time the post of teacher in Friends’ |large field of usefulness it commanded, as * 
means “ making hae Aebeaiien.ediaaie tiie schools was filled with but little difficulty, in leading institution in so large and compact® 
m . . . . i i 
they awe’ ‘te Guay. The scocnnat tiie seuie Teale eu ee felt themselves} settlement of Friends and others, it might hare 
how to do this it is that M. Nikles has solved. Daerah the interesti . a a = ete to|realized every anticipation eee: ae 
If our readers will take a common horse-|'Th lie ng task of instruction.|it was during the first year, its organisa 
shoe magnet, and slide the connecting slip of € comparative isolation of members from|had hardly been commenced, and when 4 
as eo ty . ae backward and for- oe -_ ale anes {professions, and|committee in charge were called on at the clo 
ard, they will feel that the slip sticks to the|*he generally high tone of education in the So- hey began to encowl 
cee ee een ; to select a successor, they began to 
N idles’ plan is to oasake tee wind ct ‘the b. ions ee " — mane among us to/difficulties, the inevitable concomitants © 
comotive into a magnet, and make it stick to St arene _ zeal to’ this branch of/ quent change'and undeveloped system, ig 
the iron rail by a like adhesion. This he does es nthropy and science. But since the for-/have beset their path down to the presen! 
by placing a galvanic battery under the body mation of free schools at public expense, the| riod. 
e engine. A wire coming from the poles|@venues to profit from this source have been| “As we have before said, we opiate 


of this battery is then coiled horizontally round|closed in part, and the field of attraction opened|is not to be found a more interesting 
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enterprise, to a properly qualified, religiously | Britain, although we cordially contributed to ging a momentary impulse of generous emotion 
concerned Friend, than that now presented, )ameliorate the condition of his exiled brethren, | will be dearly purchased by that lasting sense 
th hich, rightly cultivated,|*® Promote the efforts put forth for his own lib-|of shame and weakness which will result from 
er eee. ee *\eration, and to elicit a strong and general ex-|the consciousness of public inconsistency. 
will yield a more certain and satisfactory re-| pression of public opinion inthis country against} ‘The principle we hold is, that an appeal to 
turn, Inouropinion the time is not very distant |the cruel and wicked attempts of Despotism to the sword for deciding questions of disputed 
when our members will feel constrained to\crush the constitutional rights and liberties of|right is as irrational as it is unchristian ; and 
withdraw from their connection with the public| Hungary. that no permament advantage can accrue to 








schools, and as a necessary consequence, to 
educate properly the children under their car® | 
upon the principles of free seminaries. As| 
such a period approaches, the Central School | 
will increase in importance and in patronage—| 
and, should it pass into proper hands, the posi-| 
tion now about to be vacated willofferthe means! 
for usefulness and commensurate reward al- 
most co-extensive with the Society and the) 
sphere of its interests. 











The following newspaper slip has been hand-| 

ed us for publication, and at a period when its| 
“ object is about to become a national idol, may | 
be both interesting and useful. We are very 
far, however, from indorsing the sentiment that 


ideas alone are to accomplish the reformation 


‘ration for his transcendant ability, patriotism, 


“It is not because we less sincerely rejoice|real freedom, or to any of the great interests of 


at his own personal safety, or less earnestly de-| humanity, from the debasing conflicts of brute 
sire the independence and highest prosperity | force. 


That isa ‘weapon which Despotism 
of his country, that we abstain from taking| knows how to wield with far more dexterity, 
part in these enthusiastic expressions of admi-|as well as with a more ruthlessand unscrupu- 
lous purpose than Liberty can, until it is de- 
and disenterested efforts in the cause of the op-| graded to its own level. 
pressed Hungarian people. “If we needed any practical illustrations of 
“Tt is because we believe the clear and in-|the soundness of our principle, are they not 
fallible precepts of the Divine Relizion we pro-|abundantly furnished by the recent history and 
fess as Christians prohibits, in all cases, a re-|the present aspect of Europe? After the Rev- 
sortto arms. The experience of every people) olutions of 1847 and 1848, the friends of liberty 
and country that has acted in opposition to|everywhere committed the decision of thier 
these precepts, including the recent struggles| cause to the wager of battle. And with what 
in Hungary and Italy, have also brought us to| results? In every case they have been worsted 
the full and deliberate conviction that the true|and crushed. Germany has seen her charters 
freedom of a people can never be acquired and /of constitutional freedom snatched back from 
permanently maintained by the Sword. her grasp with insult and contempt. Italy lies 
“We are likewise convinced that the unti-| writhing in deeper and more degraded thraldom 
ring moral resistance of a people to despotism|than before the strife. Hungary betrayed into 
will ultimately secure to them their rights, with-|the hands of her enemies by the military cham- 





of men, either collectively or individually./°U* petpetrating a single crime, or shedding a} pion to whose sword she had trusted for deliv- 


Peace societies, as well as Temperance and|sngle drop of human blood. 


other kindred associations, may effect much 
present service by statistical information and 
the creation of a new current for the fashions 
of the world; yet as their ground work rests 
upon appeals to expediency and reason alone, 
they can stem the tide of evil only while preju- 
dice and passion sleep. Whenever these shall 
arise in their natural strength, they must inevi- 
tably sweep from its sandy foundation the su- 
perstructure erected on so unstable a basis. In 
such a demonstration of their insufficiency, the 
reaction will more than obliterate all the tran 
sient benefits they may have conferred upon 
hamanity. 

Other foundation can no man lay than that 
already laid, even Christ revealed, the wisdom 
and power of God. Noother saving gospel 
can be preached than that of the regeneration 


of the heart, and the total surrender of the will 


of man. Whatever is offered as a substitute 


erance, 

“But it may be said, If men are not to take 
arms to conquer liberty, by what means is the 
“Address from the Committee of the Peace So-| power of the oppressed to be broken, and en- 

ciety to their Friends and Subscribers. {slaved nations to achieve their deliverance? 

“Deur Friends—There are conjunctures in| Do u counsel that a people should lie mute 
the history of every great moral reform which| and*thoveless beneath the incubus of despotism 
require@ special vigilance on the part of its|until all life is crushed out of them? God for- 
friends, lest they should be insensibly led into| bid that we should be guilty of such treason 
compromising their principles and betraying|against the dignity ofour common nature, the 
their trust. ‘These times of peril are not when|loftiest hopes of humanity, and the declared 
their cause is violently assailed with abuse and| purpose of Heaven! What agency, then do 
ridicule, for it is the impulse of all conscientious| we propose to use? In one word, then, we 
and earnest minds to cleave the more tena-\answer, Ideas! Ideas that have proved them- 
ciously to their convictions when-they are|selves ever mightier than eworde—ideas which 
made the objects of unjust aspersion and scorn. |have already achieved all the greatest and 
But the chief danger is when the temptation| most enduring victories on which humanity re- 
approaches them on the side of those ardent|poses—ideas whici are even now slowly and 
and generous sympathies of their own nature,|silently effecting revolutions on the earth, in 
which have so much power to beguile the un-|comparison with which the stormy career of 
derstanding and mislead the judgment. Per-|the greatest conqueror that ever shook the earth 
haps there is some reason to apprehend that| beneath the tramp of his armed heel is but as 
through such a season of trial the Friends of|the momentary sweep of the hurricane, com- 
Peace are now being called to pass. A distin-| pared with the calm and majestic processes of 
guished foreigner, whose name is associated| nature when it gradually upheaves continents, 
with the aspirations and struggles of a brave|or patiently elaborates through ages ‘the chief 


“I'am, very respectfully, . 
“Josepn STuRGE. 





for this, whether in matters little or great, tends|and ancient people for the maintenunce of their} things of the ancient mountains and the pre- 
to bring the soul under the bondage of the Law liberty and independence, has recently appear-|cious things of the lasting hills.’ Surely we, 
which never can set it free. It must be dieiaia ed amongst us, and stirred the heart of the na-|as Christians, need no proof that truth and right 


therefore that some of the doctrines put forth 


tion to its depths by his thrilling and eloqaent|can prevail without the aid of physical force ; 
appeals on behalf of his oppressed countrymen. |for were not the noblest triumphs of Christian- 


in this address operate directly to lower the|Few can resist the contagion of that enthusiasm |ity won when it had nothing more to oppose 
profession we make of being led and guided which glows in this lofty and earnest soul.’ But|to the power of the whole world armed for its 


by that Wisdom which is not of this world. 

; 
have issued the su 
friends, 
by Joseph Sturge, Esq 
ter:— « 


“To Louis Kossuth. 


amid all this tumult of excited feeling, it does| extinction than the Divine vitality of its truth, 
not behove the Friends of Peace to forget—|its heroic might of endurance, and its uncloud- 


he Committee of the London Peace Society| whatever admiration they may feel for his|ed faith in God? 
c bjoined Address to their character, and whatever sympathy for the cause 
which was forwarded to Louis Kossuth| he advocates—that the means by which this\tain measures, the object of» which will be to 
‘ith the following let-| jjiustrious Pattiot sought in the past, and pro-| promote on the part of this country an armed 


“Should you, dear friends, be invited to sus- 


poses for the future to effect the liberation of intervention on behalf of the struggling nation- 
his country, are such as they cannot approve or alties of Europe, we-entreat you to abstain and 


» -. “Permit me to hand a copy of the enclosed|sanction without implicitly surrendering the|to protest. The only principle on which such 
docament as an explanation tothe Leader in!fundamental principle of their faith. Underjan intervention can be grounded is pregnant 
the cause of Hungarian Independence, and,| these circumstances, we respectfully but ear- with terrible contingencies, or rather with ter- 
through him, to his countrymen, why some|nestly entreat our friends to abide firmly and|rible certainties for the future. And were 
of those who, like myself, are ardent friends of} faithfully, at whatever sacrifice of feeling, by|there no other cause for hesitation, we may well 
true freedom in every shape and in every land,|their own deliberate convictions, and boldy to ask, what security have we that such an armed 
do not actively appear in the triamphant de-| bear testimony to their truth whenever an op-/intervention will really profit the cause of lib- 
monstration with which he is received in Great| portunity occurs. The gratification‘of indul-|erty ? All history proves that the most prob 


a 


. 
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able issue of political emancipatian effected by| behind his thread. Both his eye and his ear |cess he repeats afterwards with the three remain- 
physical force is not guaranteed freedom, but) must be trained by long custom to a state of ex-|ing chresile. The five recorded numbers are 
military despotism. The history of England’s alted activity. ‘The threads within the visual|then added together; the sum-total divided by 
past interventions by force of arms in the af-\field of his instrument must also be of the ut-/five; and the result, with the hour and minute 
fairs of Continental nations, whether for the}most depress of fineness; for fifteen spider-|taken from the clock-face inserted before it, is 
defence of legitimacy or constitutional freedom, threads, held three feet anda half away from the|registered as the exact time at which the star 
is so deplorable a record of rash counsels, Quix-|eye, will cover the breadth which a star seems|passed the central wire. 
otic enterprizes, and disgraceful or abortive is-|to move through in a second. Dr. Wollaston| ‘The five threads are used, and five observa. 
sues, as ought surely to deter us from a repeti-|has succeeded in drawing out platinum wire for|tions taken, simply that any error incident to 
tion of this experiment. There is scarcely a)the use of astronomers to such extreme tenuity|the process of observation may be diffused among 
country in Europe on which we have not, at/that 150 of them may be twisted together to|the five. If the observer has estimated and jot. 
one time or another, inflicted our martial pro-|make up the thickness of a silk-worm’s fibre ;|ted down the fractional second of one obser'va- 
tection ; and there is scarcely a country in Eu- and yet one of these will suffice to cover the|tion a little too soon, the chances are that the 
rope where that intervention has not eventual-| point of a star when placed behind it under fa-jerror will lie in the other direction with the 
ly failed in the accomplishment of its profess-|vourable circumstanees. But the better to un-|next; and the one inaccuracy will thus tend to 
ed objects, or where its memory is not regard- {derstand how it is that such gossamer material|correct and neutralise the other. By this con- 
ed witk bitterness and resentment by the very |can be employed in the solid work of the ob-|trivance the process of observing has been brought 
people whom it was meant to serve; while of|servatory, let us enter for a little while into the|to so great a nicety that even personal errors are 
the consequences to ourselves a melancholy interior of one of those interesting temples of|taken into account. The eye of one man sees 
monument still remains in our crushing and/science during the performance of its ordinary|quicker than that of another. The peculiar 
enormous National Debt. rites. power of the observer’s organ is therefore tested 
“Should the eause of Peace have to bear| It is night, and the fixed transit telescope is|by comparative experiment, and a refined corree- 
deeper opprobrium than ever from the course|just about to sweep over the star Arcturus.|tion in accordance with this is made in the re- 
which we thus advise you to pursue, even then/|‘Through a slit, which rises in the opposite wall|cord of the observation. 
we still say, ‘Falter not for a moment.’ Welhigh into the roof of the room, we perceive a| - Notwithstanding all that has been thus done 
have the most absolute and unshaken confi-| galaxy of twinkling stars. As our eyes grow|to perfect the process of observing, the astrono- 
dence, because resting, we believe,on Divine/accustomed to the dimness of the light which|mer still continues to find cause for dissatisfac- 
and everlasting principles, that the course oflalone is allowed to pervade the space in which|tion. It is not enough that he has made his in- 
events will vindicate the wisdom and rectitude|we stand, we notice before us a grave-looking|struments analyse and define their own faults of 
of our counsel. ‘The bitter experience which) telescope, supported by means of a firm, trans-|construction ; it is not enough that he has fitted 
the friends of freedom are yet destined to reap|verse axis upon two solid piers of stone, and|them with optical powers that magnify hair- 
should they insist upon committing once more) pointing up towards the higher portion of the|breadths of space into vast areas; it is not 
their great and holy cause to the hazards of/slit. An observer in a loose coat and close cap|enough that he has split the errors incident to 
‘war's unequal game,’ ‘will bring forth your/has already taken his place in a comfortable|his own inexpertness into fragments by causing 
righteousness as the light, and your judg-jreclining-chair, which enables bim, without fa-|them to divide themselves; it is not enough that 
ment as the noon-day.’ tiguing effort, to keep his eye before the end of|he has entered into successful competition with 


Signed on behalf of the commiftte, the telescope. He holds his tablets and pencil|spiders in forming fine threads for the visual 
“Joseex Sturce, Chairmaa.|in his hand, and a large clock—the livihg genius| fields of his instruments; it is not enough that 

“Henry Ricnarp, Secetary.|of the place—is audibly ticking near. The beats he has made his own rate of perception to enter 

“ London, Novembe® 7, 1851.” of this clock the observer is mentally counting.|as an element into his estimate ;—for there yet 
ontsigiipintine Before he placed himself in his chair he took|remains the important fact, that the eye and the 

A PEEP INTO THE OBSERVATORY. the second from the clock face—that is, he be-|jear are not themselves in perfect accordance with 


Professor Bond's clock for registering astronomi- 


gan his enumeration by noting the number ofjeach other. When the eye notes an occurrence, 
; nat seconds that had already elapsed in the current|and marks it as simultaneous with a sound that 
cal obser — by electricity. minute. His ear is now strained to catch with|is recognised by the ear, the two perceptions are 
The great globe on which we dwell spins round| precision each succeeding beat, and his eye isjcaused by phenomena that are perhaps some 


in space with an even movement from day to|strung to concentrate its attention upon the star|fraction of a moment asunder from each other in , 


day and year to year. It has not made any im- as soon as it impinges upon his sight. The|time. The message that comes through the ear 
portant change, either in the direction of its|earth moves on with its almost imperceptible and|takes longer to pass into the seat of perception 
revolution or in the rate with which it goes,|stately pace, and carries the telescope and ob-|than that which enters by the eye. Every ob- 
since the.dawn of human history. Out of this|server with it, until at last the expected object|servation therefore includes a residuary error de- 
unvarying uniformity the most exact of all the|is found within the range of the tube, and the|pendant upon this source, which is sufficient to 
sciences pe For man, having learned to|advancing star appears at the margin of the vi-|distort, to a certain extent, the symmetry of the 
trust to its enduring steadiness, plants his teles-| sual field. deduced results, making cycles to seem longer 
cope firmly upon the revolving surface, and looks} The circular space in which the star is seen|or shorter, and causing suns to give in an erro- 
out through its tube as it sweeps along in its/is illuminated by a subdued tinge of artificial/neous account of themselves. 
circular course. Again and again he sees the|light thrown in from a lantern at the side of the (To be continued.) 
same star returning across the visual area of his|telescope. By means of this light, fine upright eapunillgpiinares 
instrument. He fixes a delicate thread in the|threads are discerned crossing the illuminated LIGHT AND AIR. 
centre of this, and counts the minutes and se-|field at equal distances. Towards the first of} Light and Air are two good things: two ne- 
conds that intervene between the periods when|these the star advances with a twinkling gait,|cessaries of existence to us animals, possessing 
the star appears to make its recurring contacts|but with its whitish hue, nevertheless, distinct|eyes and lungs: two of the things prayed for by 
with the thread. If those intervals are always|on account of being contrasted with the yellower|sanitary philosophers in the back streets of Lon- 
of equal amount, he calls the star a fixed one;|field. Onwards it moves: the observer following |don; where, we fear, they might as well be cry- 
but if they are of varying length, he notes the/it carefully with his eye, and counting the clock-|ing for the moon. Light and Air, then, being 
difference as the measure of the wanderings of|beats as they fall. “Thirty-two” was the last|two good things, what happens when they come 
the star ; and the telescope thenceforth becomes|reckoning: “thirty-three” follows as the next. together? Spirit and water combined, says the 
the observatory of an astronomer. Then for an instant the stur disappears behind |toper, are two good things spoiled; and how do 
The great object of astronomical observation|the thread—appears again, and beat ‘thirty-|light and air mix? Pick out of Cheapside the 
is the exact determination of the times when cer-|four” is heard. The obscuration has taken place| busiest of men, and he will tell you that he loves 
tain important luminaries pass behind threads|not half-way between the beats, but nearer to|the sky-blue in its proper place, making a sick- 
placed within the tubes of fixed telescopes.|the following than the preceding one in the/|ly joke about his milk-jug. There isnot a Scrub 
From multiplied observations of this nature a| proportion of four to six: 33-6 seconds is-there-;in the whole world who would not think it ne- 
knowledge of planetary and stellar systems is|fore jotted down upon the ready tablets as the|cessary to show pleasure—yes and feel some 
deduced. But in order that the deductions may| period of the occurrence. By the time the re-|indication of it—over sunset colours, when by 
be sound, it is necessary that even seconds shall|cord has been made the star has approached the|chance he treads the fields upon a summer even- 
be split into fractions. The observer must be/second thread. The observer is therefore again|ing. We ull look up at the stars, and feel that 
able to say, not only in what second, but also in|on the alert, and counting the clock-beats that|they would seem much less the confidential 
what part of a seeond, the star has been observed|he may register the transit behind it. This pro-|friends they really are, if they were shining 
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down upon us with a rigid light. There is a\or sea nymphs, and let us live in a cool crystal ray and absorbs the rest, and therefore grass 
beating human pulse which answers to our|grot under the waves. We don’t live in the|is green; while orange-peel reflects another ray, 
hearts in their incessant twinkling. And then|dark, unless we be unmitigated deep-sea Tri-|and swallows up the green and all the rest. 
the rainbow! Light that might pass down to us,|tons. The deeper we go, the darker we find it?) These colours being in the light, not in the sub- 
and giveus sight, but nothing more, gives sight} Why? Now, let us be absurd, and suppose that|stance coloured ; in a dark room it is not mere- 
and blesses at once. Its touch converts the air|it is possible for light to be measured by the|ly a fact that we cannot see red curtains and 
into a region of delightful visions,ever changing,| bushel. Ten bushels of light are poured down|pictures ; but the curtains really are not red, 
ever new. To reach us it must penetrate our|from the sun upon a certain bit of water; six of|the paintings have no colour in them, till the 
etmosphere, and it is a fact that He who made|these, we will say, reflected from its surface,|morning comes, and artfully constructed sur. 
the Universe, so made it that, in the whole|cause the glittering appearance, whieh is noth- faces once more in a fixed manner decompose 
range of Nature, there is not one barren combi-|ing to us ‘Tritons down below. But light can/the light. Besidesthe colour of these rays, 
nation. Light must pass through the air; and,|pass through water; that is to say, water is a|from which light is compounded, there are com- 
from a knowledge of the other laws of Nature,|transparent substance; so the other four bushels| bined with them other subtle principles which 
it might confidently be proclaimed, that in ad-|soak down to illuminate the fishes. But this act mysteriously upon matter. Upon the hard 
» dition to the useful purposes of each, and their|light, so soaking down, is by the water (and|surface of a pebble there are changes that take 
most necessary action on each other, beeuty| would be by any other transparent substance)| place whenever a cloud floats before the sun, 
and pleasure would be generated also by their|absorbed, altered, partly converted into heat—|Never mind that now. The coloured rays of 
union, to delight the creatures of this world. |when we understand exactly what Mr. Grove which pure light is compounded are usually 
It is not our design just now to talk about the|calls the Correlation of Physical Forces, we shall|said to be seven—Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, 
nature of the atmosphere; to attempt any anal-\understand the why and how“we only know| Yellow, Orange, Red ; and they may be tech~ 
ysis of light, or even to mention its recondite|just now the fact, that all transparent bodies do|nically remembered in their proper order by 
mysteries. But in a plain way we propose tojabsorb and use up light; so that the quantity|combining their initials into the barbarous word 
look into the reason of those changes made by|of light which entered at the surface of our|Vibgyor. These are called prismatic colours, 
light in the appearance of the sky, those every-|water suffers robbery, becoming less and less|because they were first separated by the pass- 
day sights with which we are the most familiar.|as it sinks lower down towards our coral caves.|ing of a ray of pure light through a prism. In 
Blue sky itself, for example. Why is the sky!Furthermore, besides reflection and absorption, |that passage light is mach refracted, and it 
bluef’ To explain that, we must state a few|there is one more thing that light suffers; and|happens that the contained rays all disagree 
preliminagy facts concerning light, and beg par-|that we must understand before we can know|With one another as to the extent to which they 
domof any one whose wisdom may be outraged| properly why skies are blue, and stars are|suffer themselves to be put out by a change of 
bpthe elementary character of our information. twinkling. That one thing more is called Re-| medium. Violet refracts most, and Red least ; 
There.are some among our readers, no doubt,|fraction. A horse trots fairly over the stones,|the others stand between in the order in which 
who my find it useful. Inthe first place, then,|but slips the moment stones end, and he comes they have just been named, the order in which 
we will begin with the erection of a pole upon|upon wood pavement. A ray of light travels} you see them in the rainbow. So the rays af- 
a play-ground, and like boys and girls, we will|straight as a dancing-master’s back, so long as|'er refraction come out in a state of dissension : 
go out to play about it with an India-rubber|it is in the air, or water, or glass, or any other all the rays—made refractory—having agreed 
ball. The pole being planted apright, is said|“medium,” as the books say, of a certain un-|'0 Separate, because they are not of one mind, 
to be planted.at right anglys’to the surface of| varying thinness or thickness, fineness or coarse- but of seven minds, about the degree to which 
the ground. “Now, if we climb the pole, and|ness}or acerding to the school-word “density,” they should be put out by the trouble they 
“throw our ball doéwmin the same line with it,| But ifa ray that has been. travelling - through have gone through. 
it will run down the pole and strike the ground,| warm and light air, suddenly plunges into air 
and then jump back again by the same road|cold and heavy, it is put out of the way by such 
into our fingers. The bouncing back is call-|a circumstance, and in the moment of making 
ed in scientific phrase, Reflection ; and so we|sucha change, it alters its direction. Still 
may declare about our ball, that if it strike a) more, a ray of light that hds been travelling in 
plane surface at right angles, it is reflected im-|a straight line through air, is put out of its 
mediately back upon the line it went by, or as|course on entering the- denser medium of 
scientific people say, ‘the line of incidence.” | water ; it is dislocated, refracted very much, al- 
Now, let us walk off, and mount a wall at a|ters its course, and then continues in a straight 
short distance from the pole. We throw gur/line on the new course, so long as the new me- 
ball so that it strikes the ground quite sleet dium continues. Inthe same way, a ray of 
the spot at whieh the pole is planted in the|light which travels through a medium that be- 
earth, and we observe that the said ball no lon-|comes denser and denser very gradually, would 
ger returns into our hand, but flies up, without|be perpetually swerving from its straight path, 
deviating to the right or left (in the same plane,|and would travebon a curve. Our atmosphere} 
saye Science) beyond the pole, with exactly the| is heaviest upon the surface of the earth, and 
same inclination towards the pole on one side,|becomes lighter and thinner as we rise; the 
and the surface of the ground on the other, as'ray, therefore, from a star comes to us after 
We gave it when we sent it down. So if there|travelling in such a curve. But we see all ob- 
Were a wall on the other side of our pole, ex-|jects in the direction of a perfectly straight line 
actly as distant and as high as our own, and|continued in the direction which the rays sent 
sumebody should sit thereon directly opposite| fiom them took atthe moment of falling upon 
‘0 us, the ball would shoot down from ourjour sense of sight. Therefore we see all stars 
agers to the root of the pole, and themlin a part of the heavens where they really are 
up from the pole into the hand. Spread a string|not; we see the sun before it really rises. Light 
Qneach side along the course the ball has taken,|entering a denser medium is refracted from, en- 
fom wall to pole, and from pole to wall. The|tering a lighter medium is refracted towards, a 
“ting on each side will make with the pole an|line draws at right angles to its surface. Light 
*qual angle: the angle tothe pole, by which the/entering a new medium at right angles—that 
went, is called, we said, the angle of inci-|is to say, not aslant—continues its course un- 
tee; the angle from the pole by which it|altered. 
Unced off, is called the angle of reflection.| Thereis but one more fact necessary to fill up 
ow, it is true not only of balls, but ofall things|the small measure of preliminary knowledge 
tare reflected, of light, for example, reflected| necessary for a general understanding of the 
a a looking-glass, or a sheet of water, that| phenomena produced by the mixing of light 
ve angle of reflection is equal to the angle|with air. Light in its perfect state is white, 
W incidence,” but the white light is a compound of other rays 
‘ he light that shines back to us from a sheet|in due proportion, each ray being different in 
Water, has not penetrated through its sub.|quality. So it takes place, because their qual- 
Ce, certainly. But now, let us be Tritons ities are different, that grass reflects the green 
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« SONG FOR THINKERS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Take the spade of Perseverance— 
Dig the field of Progress wide; 

Every rotten root of faction, 
Hurry ont and east aside ; 

Every stubborn weed of error; 
Every seed that hurts the soil ; 
Tares, whose very growth is terror— 
Dig them out, whate’er the toil ; 


Give the stream of Education 
Broader channel, bolder force; 
Hurl the stones of persecution 
Out where’er they block its course; 
Seek for strength in self-exertion ; 
Work, and still have faith to wait; 
Close the crooked gate to fortune, 
Make the toad to honor straight, 


Men are agents for the future; 
As they work, so ages win, 
Either harvest of advancement, 
Or the product of their sin! 
Follow out true cultivation, » 
Widen Education’s plan ; 
From the majesty of nature, 
Teach the majesty of man! 


Take the spade of Perseverance ; 
Dig the field of Progress wide ; 
Every bar to true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside; 
Feed the plant whose fruit is Wisdom ; 
Cleanse from crime the common sod ; 
So that from the throne of Heaven 
It may bear the glance of God. 
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EACHERS WANTED.—The situation of Priaci OS rnien GARDEN DRY GOODS STORE FOR! VANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES, for 
pal Teacher in the Boys department of Friends it) FRIENDS —JOHN J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. 7th &! Merchants, Storekeepers, and others; a full gesnent> 
Central School of this city will be vacant on the First Spring Garden Sts., desires to call the particular atten-|ment of the varivus sizes now in store, which have 
of Second month next. tion of Friends to his large stock of Fall Goods. Hav-)never failed to afford security against FIRE OR 
It is desirable that it be filled by an individual not|ing been several years in business and become fully ac-| BURGLARS, having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF 
only competent in literary acquirements, but a consis(-/quainted with the tastes of Friends, it is his desire to| BOTH without injury or loss to the owners in any in- 
ent Friend, possessed of the requisite qualifications for|make it emphatically a Friends’ store; and more atten-| stance. 
eonducting a well regulated Friends school. tion will be paid,to keeping up a stock of plain goodsthan|) ALSO—In store and for sale: 

Applications will also be received for one or morejany other. He has as usual a full stock of French Me-| “ SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSEs. 
Assistants for the same department, either male or fe-|rinoes, Lyonese Cloths, Alpacas, De Laines, Black and| ‘TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores, 
male: all which may be made in writing, addressed to| Plain Styles Silks, Prints, &c. Venetian and Vienna) DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cylinders and Pans, 
the “ Visiting Committee,” and left with - Cloths, new and desirable goods; Cachmere-de-Bege, a| PACKING LEVERS, for Dry Goods Stores, &c 

William Wharton, No. 130 Spruce Street. small lot of that scarce article just received. In book} PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new constdigs 
Anthony P. Morris, No. 27 North 9th street. |Muslins and Handkerchiefs, his stock is large and, hav-|tion, suitable for warm and cold water. 
Catharine H. Truman, 102 North 7th “ ing purchased them under peculiar circumstances, isen-| REFRIGERATOR for keeping Meats, Butter, Milk, 








Aan.A, Townsend, Be. 356-Rorte Sth T* . : igblnt to coll them ot vary sednend peleen. &e., in dining room, ball, or cellar. 
or with JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk of Vis. Com. A full assortment of Bleached and Brown Muslins,; WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
11th mo. 29—ff. very low by the piece. Friends ate respectfully invited | water, caused by rains, limestone, mar}, or other causes, 
CE_THE GIRARD LIFE IN-| lohee l@heseee OLIVER EVANS 
IFE INSURANCE.—T -| 10th mo. 18th—3mo. Sep. 6-tf tte 
L SURANCE, ANNUITY axv TRUST COM-|———@ —@ ——____@_ —____Ll.__ ep. 61 8. Second I door below Chesnut st. 


PANY OF PHILADELPHIA.—Office, No, 132 


snieagiitpiinrmentidipetagcauatgaeetamdiandaeama saa 
RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR OTICE REMOVAL.—Charles C. Edwards in- 
Chesnut street, the first door east of the Custom House— 


. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This institution furms his friends that he has removed his Flour 
Charter Perpetual—Capital $300,000, paid in and in- will commence its first session on the first Second day | Store to No. 395 Market St. below Eleventh, immedi- 
vested, which, together with the accumulated premium of the Eleventh month next,and continue twenty weeks.|ately opposite the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
Fund, afford ample security to the insared—continue to A large and commodious house has been erected ex-|more Railroad Depot. The finest brands of Family 
make Insurance on Lives on the most favorable terms. [Pressly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the| Flour constantly on hand at the lowest price for casb. 
They act as Executors, Trustees, or Guardians under health and comfort of the pupils, being well ventilated| Pennsylvania White Wheat Flour, superior to any 
last Wills and Testaments. and supplied with bathing apartments. It is situated| flour in the market, 8th mo. 16—3m 


The Company add a BONUS periodically to the|ia the village of Ercildoan, Chester Co. Pee, im a) —___________, 
Insurances for Life, The first tlt spate iecvnitated healthy, moral, and intelligent neighborhood, three miles ARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
in December, 1844, and the second Bonus in December south of Coatsville on the Philadelphia and Columbia}. Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 
1849, amounting to an average of more than sixty per|'ailroad. Pupils conveyed from the fatter place to the|'"8* also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 

? of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 


‘ P : id. The following are at schooi free of charge. 1 
ae ert se wn Te All the branches of a thorough education will be yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 


taught, including Chemistry, Physiolgy, Astronomy and Table and Stand Covers, 
Rhetoric. A good assortment of apparatus has been ob- OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 











Amount of Policy 
and bonuses paya- 






























ph Rl aes ble at the decease |tained to give appropriate illustrations to the course of feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
Policy, | insured. edditions. hee gt Lectures which will bedelivered once a week, on various|“00r mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
ladditions. Scientific subjects. There is a daily mail to and from} *' the lowest market prices by 
er ——emmmnne | the place. HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
No. 58,} $ 0 $262 50 $1,262 50 one terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
No. 89, 2500 626 25 3,156 25 per session, one half payable at the commence- 
No. 276, 2000 475 00 2,475 00 ment and the remainder at beeen of eac htime. Cir- 8 W eee Seon a anol 
No. 538, 5000 1, 187 50 6,187 50 culars, stating particulars, can be obtained by addres- ‘ hi Iphi r 
&c. &e. &e. &e. sing the Principal, Ereildoun, Chester Co. Pa. . Philadelphia, 3 
— - SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. H ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
Pamphlets containing table of rates and explanations, Oe we. $6~—S me ’ P procure 
forms of application, and further information, ean be) 0 GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
had at the Office. a BOARDING SCHOOL, Plain style of M De Laines, 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
1lmo.15—6m. JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. BOYS.—The Winter «Session will commence the Neat Ginghams and UCalicoes, 
first second day in the Eleventh mo.,and close with Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
EMOVAL.—Emmor Kinner Jr, would inform his/the last week in the Third month of 1852. Good muslins by the piece, 
friends that he has removed, and is now engagea| All the branches of athorough English Education are Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door|taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- Cloths, Cassimeres and Veetings, 
above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see al]| guages. Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that} A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered _ Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual-|each session. E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends alwsys kept} Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board,| Ctapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar 
on hand or made to order. \870. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French|!etan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
: and German $10, © GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal,| but in the best order. 
DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND| Si™rson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. Epwarp E. Eyre. Wasarneton I. Lanp3tt 
RETAIL DRY GtODS.—Adamson & Roberts N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. Jan 11—tf. 
have just opened, and are constantly receiving, at No. Sth mo. 2—tf. TRIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St 





546 N. Second between Callowhill and Willow, a new 
and handsome assortment of Fancy and Staple Dry 
Goods, consisting in part of Cloths, Cassimeres and 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 

BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., ; CHARLES ADAMS : 
Vestings, Black and Fancy Dress Silks, English and The Winter term of this insitution will commence on Invites the onecel een to hie stock of 
French Merinoes, Mous de laines, Cashmeres, Linens, 17th of - th mo. 1851, and will continue for twenty- Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
Furnishing Goods, &c., which they intend selling at yp ee k d ; articles as are suited to the Puaix Traps, end at the 
the lowest cash prices, and to which the attention oj + ’ ixty dollars * session, including tui- sutieb aenaiia 
those wishing to purchase is respectfully invited. ton, Doard, Wasiing, mending, stationary, fuel and r : : 

vet 7s Tae THOM AS ADAMSON, lights, the use of all necessary books, &r. except ‘diab: Lixess amp ee Goons, in great variety, #8 

10th mo. 4—3mos. T. ELLWOOD ROBERTS, — yep coo Cae ae half payable in lower than market prices. 

—____________—________"|advance, the otherin the middle of the term. EACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted in the 

SW PALE CHORS—= We ihore det pupae’ ao H. W. RIDGWAY, T Male Department of the Friends’ School in Salem, 

assortment of Fall Dress Goods, which we have| “([F~Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock| New Jersey. Satisfactory references will be required: 
aken unusual pains to select. Among our stock are: |P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and| Persons applying will address 





Plain Mous de Laines, suitable for Friends. pass the school. 10th mo. 25th, SI. a ely, apg ee CLEMENT ACTON. 
Fancy do do. all wool. , . mo.4—3t. NT 

~ Changeable and Rich Lustre Black Silks. CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattress®® 
Brocade and Plain Alpacas.’ customers and friends, that he has removed his Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
French and Coburg Merinos, Paramettas, &c. store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth.|teady made or made to order, at short notice 
Mousseline de Bege. west side, a few doors above Arch st., and gratefultohis) FEATHERS of all qualities, 
Benstifel English Prints, Fonds syle. customers for ‘heir favors heretofore extended, here-| BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
Fancy - « and Merrimac. quests a continuance of the same. ABLES, 


Book Muslin Hadks., fresh importation, with fthe| In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi-| Also a ‘full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
usual assortment of Cassimeres, Sattinets, Flannels,|meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order| band, all for sale at the lowest prices by 


&c., &., for Fall and Winter. at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
We have alsoa complete assortment of Black and|ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as-| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
Brown muslins, all widths, and very cheap. Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt‘s} N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresse® 
JAMES SMEDLEY, Boxoins, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. REPAIRED 


9th mo.3d. No. 8 N. Fifth Street. |, Respectfully; _ WILLIAM HAWKINS. 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 
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